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A Symposium on “The Minister of the Local Church 
and Partisan Political Activity’’ 


In a recent informal discussion of the role of the minister 
of a local church in partisan politics, various views were 
expressed in a small group: The minister should go into 
partisan politics only in exceptional situations. The min- 
ister is required to try to preserve neutrality. The minister 
has important continuing functions which he jeopardizes 
when he goes into partisan politics. The minister by his 
silence simply gives indirect approval to the prevailing 
party in his community (in the North, e.g., the silent 
Protestant pastors are said to be generally Republican). 
The ministers should go into partisan politics openly and 
run the risks involved, e.g., dividing the congregation. 
Ministers are not free — ministers are free — to go into 
partisan political activity. 

Finding very little current writing on the minister of 
the local church and partisan politics, the editor of InFor- 
MATION SERVICE invited a group of persons with widely 
differing experiences to contribute their opinions. Obvi- 
ously, the persons who kindly supplied the comments 
quoted below speak for themselves alone and not for the 
institutions with which they are identified. 

The statements follow: 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister emeritus 
of the Riverside Church, New York: 


The personal and social aspects of the Christian gospel 
necessarily involve each other. If the preacher starts to 
deal with an important social question he finds himself 
facing personal issues, for without transformed indivi- 
duals no Christian social solution will ever work. And if 
he starts dealing with intimate personal problems, he finds 
himself confronting social situations which powerfully and 
often disastrously affect individuals. 

The difficulty is that social problems are frequently tied 
up with partisan politics, and this presents to the preacher 
a situation which requires all the tact, wisdom and courage 
he possesses. Certainly a preacher must be able to say with 
the King of England: “I would have you understand that 
no political party has me in its pocket.” On Sundays the 
preacher faces men and women holding varied political 
convictions, honestly holding them and trying to be Chris- 
tian about them. The preacher occupies in the pulpit a 
privileged position where the people cannot talk back to 
him. Does not that impose on him an obligation to refrain 
from partisan statements on controversial issues? Have 
they not a right to worship God without hearing a plea 
for one set of political opinions against another? 


I know no neat formula that will answer that question. 
Fair play with the congregation, freedom from narrow 
partisanship, humility about one’s own judgments, good 
sense, and good taste in making one’s position clear — 
such criteria are obvious. But the Christian preacher must 
not keep still about public issues that affect the welfare of 
human souls, 

Racial segregation, for example, is in this country now 
much more than a political issue; it is, in my judgment, 
downright apostasy from the Christian gospel about God 
and man; and a Christian preacher has no right to keep 
still about it. Jesus did not keep still about it in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth and the congregation were enraged. I 
suspect that, whether in the pulpit or in outside activities, 
ministers are tempted to be too cautious, prudent, evasive, 
cowardly rather than too assertive and prophetic. 

It takes the grace of God and a wisdom more than man’s, 
however, in many a situation to know just what should be 
said and done. There are times when one ought to speak 
like Isaiah in his first chapter, but, if a minister has al- 
ready a firm hold on his people’s confidence, respect and 
affection, he can generally accomplish more even for a 
controversial social cause by gracious persuasion than by 
violent explosion. In either case, however, what he says 
and what he does properly involve social situations which 
impinge, often with deadly effect — from slums to war — 
on human souls. 


Gibson Winter, a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church, Parishfield, Mich.: 


The fact that such a question needs discussion, and it 
certainly does, points to the ambiguity of the church’s role 
in the political community. We need to consider this first, 
if we are to speak of the clergyman’s role. 

The Church. The church as a representation of God’s 
people is not identical with the political community but is 
a people called out for His name and set amidst the 
peoples. In this setting, the church’s task is to be a sign 
in its own life of the rule of Christ and to bear witness 
through its words and actions to the claim of Christ on all 
of life. This leads God’s people into many different rela- 
tions to the political community in accord with God’s de- 
mands on His people in particular historical and political 
situations. At times, she may be called to obey the political 
order, at times to protest, at times to revolt. The many 
relations of the people of God to political order and life 
are recounted in the Bible and particularly in the prophets. 
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The Clergyman. If we accept, in general, this cryptic 
statement about the role and task of the church in the 
political community, there still remains the question of the 
role of the clergyman within the life of the church and in 
the relation of the church to the political community. These 
are matters which have been debated within the church 
throughout history. I state my own position with a recog- 
nition of the many points at which clarification and disa- 
greement are not only possible but legitimate on Biblical 
grounds. 

1. The clergyman’s role may vary with the particular 
obedience of his calling in different circumstances, but he 
is, in general, ordained to proclaim God’s word and min- 
ister the sacraments on behalf of God and Church. He is, 
thus, to proclaim God’s mercy and judgment in the congre- 
gation — calling them to repentance, new life, and obedi- 
ence through scripture, preaching, and sacraments. 

2. In general, it is the task of God’s people, in response 
to this word of forgiveness and command, to bear its wit- 
ness and live its life under Christ. This places the burden 
of political activity and witness upon this people, and 
places a serious responsibility upon the clergyman to help 
them search for God’s purpose in their political action. 

3. I would take it that any direct political action on the 
part of the clergyman would, therefore, be a special re- 
sponse to a special calling of God in particular circum- 
stances and would not express a normal fulfillment of his 
role. (I put in abeyance the question of his personal action 
as a private citizen — political campaigning, etc. As or- 
dained leader of a representation of God’s community, I 
question his freedom to act and speak as just one more 
private citizen, but many clergy would legitimately argue 
this point.) The unusual circumstances in which a clergy- 
man might feel moved to special political action would be 
of the following order: (a) as prophetic witness over 
against the political community and the church community ; 
(b) as a substitute activity for an indifferent and untrained 
(in Christian terms) laity until such time as he could ful- 
fill his real role through training of laymen. 

In conclusion, this view of the cleryman’s role would 
place heavy responsibility upon him in the congregation 
for expressing the political implications of God’s word and 
for helping discern the Christian implications of social and 
political life. But this view would also consider his direct 
political activity as a special work to which he feels called 
by God in particular (and usually very serious) circum- 
stances. 


Grafton Thomas, minister, The Congregational 
Christian Church, Spring Valley, IIl.: 


We realized shortly after our arrival in this pastorate 
that youth and family life suffered from certain unfortu- 
nate conditions in the community. After having been here 
two years we learned that a local druggist, who was earnest 
and eager to clean up corruption, would run for office. We 
gave him public and active support, but he lost by 130 
votes. However, enough interest had been generated, and 
the opposition party succeeded in electing a sheriff in the 
fall — the first official for that party in 32 years. Several 
other ministers and individuals lent their support. 

My own parishioners have given tacit support by their 
good attendance at church these past two years. Some have 
been vocal. Most are cautious because long-standing 
friends in the community are quite favorable to gambling. 
A number of individuals on the other side of the religious 
fence have given private encouragement, however. We feel 
that while all this creates uneasiness in the community, 
most people are anxious for a clean-up. 


Each minister must decide for himself what he shall do, 
For myself, I cannot escape my responsibilities as a private 
citizen to: 

1) praise and encourage honest officials who are con- 
stantly under temptation ; 

2) question, privately or publicly, actions which in- 
quiry shows to be dishonest or evil in their influence ; 

3) give support on occasion to a political cause which 
bears the mark of sincerity for reform of corruption ; 

4) support every measure which shall help the weak 
and oppressed peoples to help themselves, and conserve 
our human and natural resources ; 

5) encourage good people to run for office, beginning 
at the precinct level ; 

6) encourage my friends to be informed and alert. 

As a minister, in the role of a minister, I must: 

a) foster discussions from time to time in church or- 


ganizations on the vital issues confronting the community . 


and the nation; 


b) use the pulpit occasionally to encourage folk to think 
of the Christian applications and implications involved in 
society’s problems, but not to provide any easy solutions. 
The occasions should be infrequent. It is wiser to choose 
one’s ground; 

c) pray for those who are entrusted with the people’s 
business. 


Charles Y. Glock, director, Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: 


The subject of the symposium raises once again the 
basic question of the appropriate role of the church in 
modern society. Should the church enter into the political 
arena and use its influence to foster legislation? Or, should 
it assume that effective social action can only derive from 
a committed constituency and, therefore, limit its activity 
to encouraging such commitment among its membership? 
These questions and variations thereon have been debated 
throughout the church’s history. They were central in 
much of the discussion at the World Council meetings at 
Evanston two years ago. They are raised again and again 
at denominational conventions, at local congregational 
meetings, and sometimes, as we have seen recently, in the 
mass media. On all these occasions, disagreement arises as 
to how they should be answered. 

Local ministers, in deciding their own rule in political 
life, face the same dilemma. While the situation varies 
between congregations, almost every congregation includes 
within its membership individuals with Tesla different 
viewpoints as to what the church’s mission should include 
and how it might be most effectively accomplished. Direc- 
tives range from the familiar “the church should stick to 
religion and stay out of politics” to “nothing in the sight 
of God should be outside the church’s interest.” Wherever 
the minister engages in partisan political activity, he is 
likely to arouse some criticism. However, criticism is ordi- 
narily minimal if he does nothing, and if their behavior 
is an appropriate index, this is precisely what most min- 
isters do. But is this what they ought to do? 

As a citizen, the minister has a right and responsibility 
to express his political convictions and to act on them. 
Ministers who fail to accept this responsibility may do so 
out of religious convictions or because they feel their 
actions might be misunderstood. The question might be 
raised whether a ministry which shirks its responsibilities 
for the latter reason is likely also to be ineffectual in per- 
forming its more important functions. 


Are there any occasions, however, where it is appro- 
priate for ministers to use their ministerial role to foster 
their political views? Should, for example, partisan politi- 
cal views ever be expressed from the pulpit ? When parish- 
ioners have been asked these questions, the vast majority 
have said “no.” However, this leaves open the question 
whether the minister is to be guided by his own convictions 
and beliefs or by his image of what his parishioners think 
his convictions ought to be. Where these coincide, there is 
no problem. Where they do not, it is a matter for the indi- 
vidual minister to decide. In the long run, however, the 
influence of the church in society will be dependent, from 
this observer’s viewpoint, on a ministry which acts on its 
own convictions rather than one which compromises these 
convictions to the prevailing climate of opinion. 


Samuel W. Blizzard, associate professor of sociology, 
College of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa.: 


The social pressures on the minister in most community 
situations make it difficult, if not impossible, for the clergy- 
man to accept the citizenship role in politics that is the 
right and duty of every citizen. In almost every citizen- 
ship role, except that of politics, the minister is expected 
to be a model. Aside from the fact that this may be an 
infringement of his rights as a citizen, the community is 
also being deprived of the insights and understandings of 
some of its leaders in furnishing ideas. 


The local minister is a member of a profession, but he 
is also a member of society. As a citizen there are extra- 
professional roles that he performs. His citizenship role 
involves expected behavior in the societal and community 
relations which he shares with every citizen, and which 
are not specifically a part of his professional function as a 
clergyman. 

It is in the minister’s citizenship role that his right to 
participate in partisan politics is most likely to be chal- 
lenged. It is considered proper for him to belong to a 
luncheon club — the Rotary or Lions; it is usually ex- 
pected that as a parent he will belong to the P.T.A.; it is 
permissible, in many communities and religious traditions, 
for him to be initiated into a lodge; it is traditional for 
him to be the “chaplain” to numerous organizations. 

These are all extra-professional roles that he may legi- 
timately play, but according to the role definition of the 
minister in many communities, he may not be active in 
partisan politics. There is no question about his right (and 
duty) to be a registered voter in one party or another, or 
to cast a vote for a particular candidate. He may partici- 
pate in non-partisan campaigns to get out the vote. How- 
ever, in many communities the definition of the “good 
minister” requires that he not identify his party and that 
he not publicize the candidate for whom he voted. 


The traditional doctrine of the separation of the church 
and state is cited as the rationale for the curtailment of 
the minister’s activities in partisan politics. “Religion and 
politics do not mix” is a familiar cliche that is used to stop 
any argument in defense of the minister’s right to be active 
in politics. To avoid mixing religion and politics, the 
minister’s only real alternative is to be neutral, non-com- 
mittal, or indifferent. From the point of view of community 
dynamics, neutralism in politics on the part of the minister 
amounts to approval of the prevailing political party. This 
is a difficult position for the minister because he is 
“silenced” and does not feel free to dissent, even if his 
personal ethical orientation is at stake. 
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James H. Robinson, minister, Church of the Master 
(Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.), New York, N.Y.: 


It is not enough for the preacher in this day to limit 
himself to an appeal to the Christian conscience and to the 
church as a “leaven” — a special solvent as it were — to 
be applied to the political problems and issues. He has an 
obligation to deal with the more practical problems and 
methods of how citizens reach the high goal of the demo- 
cratic way of life, and how they obtain political power 
to reach that goal. 

To do this, the minister need not, and should not, devote 
himself to partisan politics in the pulpit, for reasons that 
are obvious. He can do it most effectively by applying the 
great truths of religion to the problems of society and 
government as he preaches throughout the year. He can 
do it by leading his congregation to the deeper introspec- 
tion of the basis of government and its relationship to 
ethics and religion. 

I doubt seriously that pastors active in a parish ministry 
ought to hold public office unless they take a leave of ab- 
sence from the church while doing so. Any other course 
would do a great injustice to society, and an even greater 
injustice to the church. It is open to serious question 
whether a clergyman under any conditions should stand 
for public election. I say this because I ran for office once. 
I am sure the motives for my decision were good ones — 
namely, to interest Christians in the government at the 
place where they can achieve most of their efforts — the 
grass roots. 

When I ran for Borough President, only five Protestant 
churches and three ministerial organizations invited me to 
address them. I did not ask for the opportunity of speak- 
ing from their pulpits, but rather for the opportunity to 
speak to groups in the social rooms. At no time during the 
campaign did I speak about my candidacy from my own 
pulpit, and I held no political rallies in the church. But, 
surprisingly, 57 rabbis and, even more surprisingly, one 
Roman Catholic priest invited me to speak to groups in 
their basements or social rooms. 

While I strongly advocate intelligent political action and 
preaching on the part of the minister, he should neverthe- 
less be aware of the dangers that beset him, and which he 
should studiously avoid. There is the danger of oversimpli- 
fication of issues and problems, and the naive confidence 
we have in ourselves, our judgment, the methods we use, 
and the parties we may be inclined to support. There is 
the danger of becoming identified, even with a good cause, 
that we may lose our objective Christian criticism of all 
causes and movements, and especially the one in which we 
believe. A clergyman must always be in a position to criti- 
cize the movements and efforts of political action which he 
supports as a citizen. 


Mark Depp, minister, Centenary Methodist Church, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: 


I believe that the preacher as an individual has the right 
to his share of political activity and to deprive him of this 
would be to deny him his rights as a citizen. Of course, 
that raises the question at once as to when he acts and 
speaks as a citizen and when as the minister of a church. 
When he becomes the latter, I do not believe that he should 
be active in partisan politics as such. To use his ministerial 
influence and especially his pulpit in such a fashion seems 
to me to be quite out of the question. But I would not have 
the slightest objection to having him appear on a panel of 
some sort where both sides could be presented and those 
who disagree with him would have their chance to talk and 
talk back. 
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David W. Barry, executive director, 
New York City Mission Society: 


That Christian principles and Christian concerns em- 
brace man’s total life is clear enough, and it inescapably 
follows that man’s political life cannot be excluded from 
the clergyman’s area of pastoral responsibility. If this is 
true, the pastor’s problem seems to be not whether he is 
related to partisan political action, but how. On this point, 
I would offer these observations : 

1. The pastor’s relationship to a community ought to 
be at a spiritual level deep enough to survive political disa- 
greement, and even to maintain a bridge across political 
divisions that will prevent permanent and irrevocable splits 
over political issues. If the pastor finds political action cuts 
him off from communication with a significant constituency 
by destroying their confidence in him, he should at least 
re-examine carefully his basic convictions about his min- 
istry. 

Hd The pastor who espouses the cause of a minorit 
political group ought to be particularly careful in self- 
examination. There are clergymen who seek persecution 
assiduously as an evidence of a valid faith. From very 
random observation, however, I have noted frequently that 
this kind of partisanship may equally be an evidence of a 
pastor’s failure to identify himself with the people of his 
parish. I would venture to say that either the Republican 
clergyman in a Democratic community or the Democratic 
clergyman in the Republican community ought to have 
done some fairly clear thinking about his position both as 
a citizen and as a community leader before he ventures far 
into partisan politics. 

3. Partisan political groups are amazingly adept at 
giving a powerful moral coloration to their claims, and 
even the clergyman, who is supposed to be a professional 
judge of virtue, can be misled by the carefully slanted 
literature of a political campaign. It helps to read the cam- 
paign literature from both camps. The pastor can discredit 
his moral leadership in a community in either of two 
ways: by uncritically accepting and espousing the moral 
claims of either party, or by failing to speak out when he 
is convinced a genuine moral issue exists. 

4. Ultimately there seems to be no better guide than 
the individual informed conscience, and it is perhaps one 
of the chief glories of Protestantism that its conscience 
can be so diversified as to give sincere moral content to a 
variety of forms of political expression. 


Kenneth E. Reeves, minister, University Presbyterian 
Church, San Antonio, Texas: 


At all times the minister should let it be known that 
he is an active citizen, that he takes part in political issues, 
and that he votes. He does all of these things as a citizen. 
He should let it be known that he believes in and practices 
citizenship. As a Presbyterian I belong to a tradition which 
encourages such activity. The Presbyterian tradition em- 
phasizes the realities of life in both worlds: the world of 
the Bible and the church, and the world of the community 
or nation. 

It is all right if the church members know that the min- 
ister favors a particular party and particular candidates. 
This is better than “hush hush.” He gets on better with 
his people, if he is known to have some convictions and 
has a reasonable way of demonstrating them. 

How much time shall he give to party work? When I 
was in Philadelphia on the staff of a denominational board 
and had no parish | took party activity rather seriously. 
I worked in the precinct ; helped round up voters, and al- 


most ran for office. Now that I am back in a parish I 
will do less of that because of the sheer physical and time 
problem. I did make an appearance at a huge loyalist 
Democrat rally. But that is not much. 

In Western Nebraska, in my first parish, I was quite 
active in party politics on the side of better roads, im- 
proved schools, and for land purchases through the Farm 
Security Administration, 

But there is a place to draw the line. The minister has 
no business espousing candidates or introducing obvious 
political controversy in the church’s worship or in ser- 
mons. He should encourage discussion through church 
forums, study groups, etc., of political issues which in- 
evitably have their partisan views. He ought always to 
stand for political education. He ought to be able to pre- 
sent his own views. 

Yes, take part in politics, if you can do it without being 
inept. And don’t forget you are a minister and must care 
for all the people. 


Adam Clayton Powell, member of Congress, and minister 
of Abyssinia Baptist Church, New York, N.Y.: 


It is the duty of the minister of the local church to 
declare his faith in that system of government that he 
believes serves the best purposes of the people. 

My father was a Republican and followed the Party 
faithfully until he became convinced that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had taken the right step toward meeting the 
problem of the depression by devising means to assist 
those who needed help toward recovery and rehabilitation. 
When he switched from the Republican Party to the Dem- 
ocratic Party, it did not disturb his equilibrium as a 
respected member of the church or community. 

As for me, though I have been elected from my Con- 
gressional district as a Democrat, yet I have had the un- 
usual distinction of being elected from the district by all 
parties. 

What has made the difference? I have always tried to 
keep before my constituency the men and the issues in the 
campaign, rather than adhering strictly to partisan politics. 
If the candidates for office think right on such issues that 
are vital and progressive in the light of true democracy, I 
support them directly from my pulpit. 

To the congregation, government is not an evil thing, 
but rather an instrument for good in the shaping of the 
destiny of the life of a nation. Hence, though some may 
be apathetic about the mixing of religion and politics, yet 
alongside such “dyed in the wool” religionists there are 
those who are twice as militant or active in registering and 
voting and stirring others to manifest their interest in 
good government. It may be necessary to cross party 
lines, but our people feel justified in doing so, because of 
the calibre of the candidates and what they stand for. 

The minister should be open-minded on all issues and 
candidates as far as possible. He should be willing to pre- 
sent men to hear their platform. He should be ready at all 
times to permit free discussions without bias in a friendly 
atmosphere. If at any time it is necessary for him to state 
his position, it should be clearly stated in such a way as 
not to give offense to an opposing party member. He should 
deal gently with his opponents. 

I have found out that contrary to popular opinion, the 
congregation is often more ready to hear and to enter 
upon the discussion of great public questions than the 
minister himself is ready to cooperate with them. To that 
end we maintain in Abyssinia Church a forum committee 
to arrange for the education of the congregation on mat- 
ters of politics, government, or whatever we may call it. 
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